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Peace Brings 


Responsibility 


Peace has come at last. And with the end of 
war we rejoice that our far-scattered mem- 
bers will be coming back to us. We will gain 
an additional strength from their broadened 
viewpoint. We will gain our own equilibrium 
and begin to feel normal again. There will 
come to us clearer visions of the distant moun- 
tains glittering in the sun of summer and the 
snows of winter. Perhaps it will not be so long 
before we are once more able to roam among 
them as we used to do. 

But we have learned during these long 
war years how very precious our mountains 
and our wildernesses are to us—how incom- 
plete we are without them. We have learned 
also how precarious their future existence is 
—how quickly an opposing wind a little 
stronger than we are can blow them into the 
past. There is a tendency to relax after any 
struggle and hope that all will be well. But 
the dangers on the conservation front which 
threatened during the war are not over with 
the peace. It is true that “necessities of war” 
cannot be used as an excuse for exploitation 
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any more, but as we know there can be many 
modifications. Our responsibility becomes 
greater all the time. Eternal vigilance and an 
immediate readiness in any emergency are 
necessary to maintain these priceless heritages 
without which we know we cannot live. 


Forest Devastation 


The original forests covered an enormous 
area in our country. To the nation’s economic 
development they have been indispensable. 
To the careful observer their exhaustion has 
been apparent. Originally they were com- 
posed of the most varied and magnificent 
collection of valuable species of trees in the 
entire world; today only a remnant of the 
virgin forest remains. Much of the original 
forest naturally gave way to agricultural de- 
velopment. Severe fires and destructive log- 
ging have reduced other large areas to waste 
lands, Surely our great forest heritage has 
been used in a prodigal manner. 

It is up to us to call a halt—to conserve 
what is left—to replace what was squandered. 
We owe it to those who, having fought for 
America on other fronts, rely on us to fight 
for America on the home front. 

It is essential to the well-being of the na- 
tion that our present activities in the field 
of forest conservation be expanded and vig- 
orously pushed forward. The remaining 
timber should be conserved and used wisely. 
Inferior woodlands should be improved, and 
idle and non-productive lands restored to 
forest growth. These aims are possible of ac- 
complishment because the forest is a renew- 
able resource. The problems of forest con- 
servation, however, are extremely complex 
and will be solved only through positive ac- 
tion based on a thorough understanding of 
their social, economic and biologic relation- 
ships. Many Americans visiting Europe were 
impressed by the care taken of forests in the 
mother countries. They saw trees so com- 
pletely utilized that nothing was left in the 
woods but a hole in the ground. They saw 
forests replanted immediately after the old 
forest had been cut. They saw that no land 
was allowed to remain idle. All this was in 
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marked contrast to many forests in America, 
where but one-third of the tree is used after 
being cut—the remainder left in the forest 
as a fire hazard, and but a feeble attempt 
made to practice reforestation. 

To conserve and restore our forests we 
need a keen appreciation and an alert under- 
standing of the problems of forestry in gen- 
eral on the part of the people. We must know 
the social and economic implications in- 
volved. We must appreciate the great rec- 
reational values of the forest. Federal and 
state legislation pertaining to the forest 
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should be supported. Greatly increased fed. 
eral and state appropriations are urgently 
needed, especially for fire control. Citig 
spend millions of dollars annually for fire 
control. The immense wealth of our foreg 
should also receive adequate consideration jn 
fire protection. Wholehearted and enthusig 
tic interest in and support of forestry, the 
agencies dealing therewith, the Forest Sery. 
ice, the National Park Service, and the con- 
servation organizations, will win the battle 
of the forests of America. 


E. STan ey Jones, 


How to Kill a Wilderness 


Death isn’t a pleasant thing to see, but you 
can get used to it. You may get so that you can 
just count the bodies; or you may study them 
academically, to see just how death occurred. 
The waste of human future is too appalling 
to ponder upon. Besides, you know that the 
death of a man is irrevocable. However tragic 
it may be that he was young, and died un- 
necessarily on a battlefield, you can, because 
of that irrevocability, learn to accept it. 

This is not the only death I have seen. In 
such parts of the mountains of Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland and Jugoslavia as I have been 
able to observe, are the shattered remains of 
what must have been beautiful wildernesses. 
These wild places had their one-time inac- 
cessibility to defend them—their precipices, 
mountain torrents, their glaciers and forests, 
But they lost their immunity; they felt the 
ravages of a conqueror. And now they’re 
dead. Their death isn’t irrevocable, as is that 
of man; but still, in time, you become cal- 
loused to it, and merely wonder, academical- 
ly, what caused the demise. 

What does a postmorten examination 
show? Apparently men sought to cure the ills 
they thought the wilderness suffered from. 
It was disagreeable, its cliffs too high, its 
streams too wide; it had no economic value, 
produced nothing, did no one good save the 


lucky few who prospered in the oases its 
streams watered; it wasn’t designed for the 
greatest good to the greatest number; men 
could not enjoy it; they couldn’t even live 
in it. So men tried their remedies—all sors 
of them—and the wilderness died of over- 
dosage. 


What were the remedies? 


Trails. — They now lead everywhere. 
Some are cowpaths; some are substantial, 
paved, rock-walled affairs that Italians seem 
to delight in building; others are perhaps 
cable-ways leading to the tops of peaks. Many 
lead to little cultivated islands among non- 
productive slopes; the materials for the clus 
ter of buildings at the heart of each island 
were carried over these trails by oxcart, even 
by hand. 


Roads.—Inevitably some of these trails 
grew to roads, the roads to highways, with 
tunnels and bridges matching the increasing 
elaborateness of the roads. They are every 
where—over the highest passes, into what 
could have remained the wildest canyons 
The Italians’ industry, in Yosemite, would 
by now easily have put a road up by the 
Leaning Tower, with tunnels for switch 
backs, a bridge just over the top of Bridal 
veil Fall, with a hotel there; then, with 
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tunnel to the base of Cathedral Spires, the 
road would continue to the base of Glacier 
Point. On Half Dome they’d have a small 
village, complete with church, surrounded 
by cultivated fields, soil for which had been 
backpacked from Yosemite Valley by the 
women. That village would have electric 
lights, with a power house using part of the 
drop of Nevada Fall. Colby Meadows—and 
every meadow in the high Sierra you’ve ever 
camped in—would have been enlarged by 
tree cutting, would be terraced if at all steep, 
and its center would be a dirty, sooty village, 
smelling strongly of such of the age-old sew- 
age as they hadn’t quite managed to dump 
in Evolution Creek. 


Power. — From quaint old mills to lusty 
power houses, fed by anything from tiny 
rock-lined canals to scarring flumes and pen- 
stocks—between these extremes, and includ- 
ing them, the streams are so thoroughly har- 
nessed you can hardly see the water for the 
leather. Then add to each development the 
accompanying high-tension lines, towers, and 
essential roads, 


Buildings—Tiny stone farm houses or 
refuge huts supplied irritation that proved 
to have cancerous results, Villages, the vil- 
lagers just eking a living from their hard-won 
land, were fatal to some wild places. The 
huts, built for those who didn’t have a tent 
and wanted shelter, encouraged more people 
to come—people who didn’t have, progres- 
sively as the years went by, (1) bedding, (2) 
equipment of any kind, (3) food, (4) drink, 
(5) entertainment, and finally who didn’t 
particularly want, in the presence of (4) and 
(5),any scenery. The final malignant growth 
that throttled the surrounding wilderness 
would then be an elaborate hotel. Were Yo- 
semite in Italy, there would be a hotel on the 


saddle between mounts Lyell and Maclure, 


accessible by a very good and prominent 
tramway. 


Mining.—The motto: wherever it is, dig 
itout. Here, however, I am afraid Italy must 


take a back seat to Colorado, where you may 
start to admire some cliff for its inaccessibil- 
ity, your reverie is shocked by some miner’s 
shack right in the middle of it. No class-6 
climb ever stopped a Colorado miner. In 
Italy there is one difference. The country is 
older, and they have long since dug almost 
everything out, and increasingly must now 
look, for their future needs, over borders and 
over seas. A Kodachrome movie could show 
this story well. You could make panorama 
after panorama of a beautiful mountain 
scene, each ending where some mountainside 
still festered from the removal, without 
anaesthesia, of large areas of the epidermis of 
verdure, and even much of the bone. And 
the surgeon’s tools, a tramway, a stamp mill, 
or a dam to divert a stream, were left lying 
there and are red with rust. 


Fortifications —For every road that made 
the mountains, and the borders the moun- 
tains had held, more attainable, men built 
fortifications to deny each other that access 
on call. Forts are everywhere, too—on can- 
yon bottoms, high on the canyon walls, built 
into commanding peaks—everything from 
quaint old World War I affairs, dilapidated 
and all but overgrown, to super downdraft 
concrete strong points established in the early 
40’s, some so well camouflaged as to have 
imitation-rock swinging doors over the em- 
brasures. Had they been manned toward the 
close of the Italian campaign, when the roth 
Mountain Division, leading others in this 
theater, were exploiting their Po Valley 
gains by beating most of the Germans to the 
Alpine passes, someone else would surely 
have had to write this piece. 


To kill a wilderness, then, the steps are 
simple: 


1. Improve and exploit it. Keep adding 
the comforts that each preceding addition 
has brought people to demand. Procedure: 
Build another trail. The users will want a 
shelter hut. Build that. The guest will want 
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food and drink, hot and cold running water, 
light. Then he’ll want more room for 
friends. Or supply the site by plane, and 
sooner or later you will have a clientele with 
the same demands. Obviously a road will be 
needed right to the spot, then beyond it to 
link with another road of similar origin. The 
game preserve the road cuts will shrivel from 
the wound, but will only be reduced in ef- 
fective game refuge by about fifty per cent. 
The process may have to be repeated to de- 
stroy it utterly. Now you have a newly ac- 
cessible region that just cries for develop- 
ment. Jobs will be created. The scarlet of the 
pentstemon, which could only be seen by 
day, can give way to the day-and-night ver- 
milion of neon. And you can root out that 
resource of Sitka spruce. There is no point 
in seeking a substitute, and in saving any of it 
for a day when the need may be greater. 


2. Rely always on the apparently demo- 
cratic argument that you must produce the 


greatest good for the greatest nu 
Chances are no man will call to your atte 
tion that irreplaceable treasures are dest, 
if they are divided or trampled—that n 
would think of cutting into little bits, sof 
all could enjoy them, Michaelangelo’s 
coes in the Sistine Chapel. And obviog 
you can tell him, the wilderness is very 
there still being one place in Califa 
where you can be more than a day’s tim 
from a roadhead, and there isn’t much u 
that can be done it that will be notie 
in his lifetime. 4 
But don’t let him ask you what his) 
dren, and theirs, are going to do when 
want to see for themselves how wild 5 
used to look before man decided to helg 
keep them. a 
Davin R. Brower, | 
1st Lt., 86th Mt. 


Passo di Predil, Italy. 


Supervisors Retire from Service 


Two forest supervisors well known to many 
Sierra Club members retired this summer. 

David N. Rogers, who retired on July 15, 
had been in charge of the Plumas National 
Forest continuously for more than thirty-five 
years, a record said to be unsurpassed in the 
160 national forests. Under his management 
the Plumas forest has been one of the leading 
timber producing areas in the state. 


Roy Boothe, who had been supervisor” 
the Inyo National Forest since 1926, ret 
June 30. Before that he served as a rang 2 
the Sierra National Forest, where he h 
charge of some of the original constrad 
of the John Muir Trail. ig 

Both men have been outstanding f 
supervisors, rendering constructive and 
able service. 





We regret to report that the bill providing 
for the creation of the San Jacinto Winter 
Park Authority, after certain amendments 
had been added, was signed by Governor 
Warren. This opens up the former wilder- 
ness area to possible “developments” which 
we can only hope will not be as destructive 
as we fear. It does, however, threaten all 


wilderness areas, inasmuch as if one cami 
snatched from the wilderness classificatt 
state or federal, others can be too. And? 
too easily. 

The Federation of Western Outdoor Ch 
will hold its annual meeting this year at! 
California Alpine Club Lodge over the 
bor Day holiday, Sept. 1-3. 








